280                            Objections VII

THE ACTUAL ENTRY INTO THE METHOD. ^   -

You say, ' after setting aside everything old I begin to philoso-
phize thus. I am, I think; I am, as long as I think. This
assertion, " I exist," is necessarily true each time that I pronounce
it, or that I mentally conceive it1.'

Splendid, my good friend I You have found the point which
Archimedes wanted to discover; there is no doubt that, if you so
please^ you will be able to move the world; look, now it all begins
to sway and tremble. But I beg you (for I have no doubt you wish.
to prune things down, so that there shall be nothing in your Method
which is not apt, coherent and necessary) say why you haw
mentioned the mind, when you say it is mentally conceived2? Did
you not order the banishment of mind and body ? But perhaps it
was by chance that you let this pass: it is so difficult even for an
expert to forget altogether the things to which we have been
accustomed since childhood, that it may be easily thought that a
slip on th# part of a raw hand like me if it chance to occur, is
hardly likely to be thought ill of. But go on, I entreat you.

You say, fl shall consider what I am, and "what I formerly
believed myself to be, before I embarked upon these last reflections.
I shall withdraw all that might even in the slightest extent be
invalidated by the reasons which I have just brought forward, in
order that there may be nothing at all left beyond what is absolutely
certain and indubitable3.

Shall I dare, before you push inwards, to ask why you, the man
who has abandoned with such solemn declarations all your old beliefs
as dubious and false, want to inspect them again, as if you hoped to
get something good out of these rags and tatters. What if once you
thought ill of yourself? Nay, since everything you forswore a little
time ago was dubious and uncertain (otherwise why did you set it
aside ?), how does it come about that the same things are now not
dubious and uncertain ? Unless, perchance, that renunciation you
made was like Circe's drug, to call a potion of forgetfulness by
another name. Yet it is an evil thing both to suspect your counsel
and to regard it as sound. It is often the case that people who
bring their friends into palaces and public halls to show them the
sights enter by a private side-door not by the official and public
entrance. I shall follow even by subterranean passages if I have
hopes of arriving some time at the truth.

1 Of. Med. ii. vol. i. p. 150, par. 1.           2 Ibid.           ? Cf. ibid. par. 2.